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WHERE THE BAY-BERRY GROWS: SKETCHES AT MR. 
CHASE' S SUMMER SC HOOL * •«• •«• BY JESSIE B. JONES 

1 H E N Louise first went to Shinnecock Hills, 
one morning as she was coming out from 
breakfast, Mr. Parsons asked if he might 
[not carry her sketching traps. 

"No, indeed," said Louise, "you have 
[your own, besides I am not going far today. 
[The girls say Mr. Chase prefers fence rails 
[to anything else, and I am sure there are 
plenty of them back of the house. Miss 
Petersen thought she would try them too." 
They worked in silence for awhile, then 
Louise said despairingly, "How do you get that color? I have tried 
everything." 

"That," said Miss Petersen, "is Chase's gray. Haven't you bought 
a tube yet? You must. Everything around here is Chase's gray. I 
believe with a tube of lemon yellow, one of cobalt, rose madder and 
Chase's gray you can paint anything." 

Just then Miss Murfey, in a blue sunbonnet, came by, wheeling her 
traps in a boy's express cart. She was not recognized by Louise as 
the dainty maiden in pink muslin who sat opposite her at dinner the 
night before. But when Miss Murfey spoke there was no mistaking 
the saucy accent. 
*' Chase will kill you for working on such a small canvas." 
"Do you think so?" said Louise, much distressed. 
"Besides, you haven't a single green, Chase uses twenty-seven." 
"Twenty-seven greens!! Where would there be room on the 
palette for anything else?" 

Pretty soon another came along and said, " Haven't you a card to 
look through? You must have one. We cut the centres out of our 
calling cards to make a frame, then you must be sure to blacken it, 
so that you will get nothing in your picture so black as the card you 
are looking through. There are no blacks in nature." 

After several more suggestions Louise said in despair to her com- 
panion, "I wish there were a little more of Mr. Chase and a little less 
of what people say he is." 



The next night at dinner Mr. Parsons said, "Chase is coming over 
this evening to give us a talk." 

"How delightful!" Louise exclaimed, for after several days of 
waiting she was beginning to think there was no Mr. Chase. By eight 
o'clock the studio was well filled with students from the village and 
the surrounding farm houses. Louise felt a thrill of delight every time 
Mr. Chase opened his mouth, and she eagerly drank in all he said. 
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She wished she could have taken his talk down in shorthand, for her 
notes were very incomplete. 
He began by saying, "The most important thing for a painter to 

acquire is * technique/ It is never the subject of a picture which makes 
it great, it is the brush treatment, the color, the form. In the manner 
of doing a man reveals his personality. Without technique it is im- 
possible for anyone ^to arrive.' 

" Rembrandt could paint beef so that it was beautiful ; VoUon paints 
a pumpkin that people will travel the world over to see, and although 
Alfred Stevens paints women in hoop-skirts they are not ridiculous, 
because of the treatment. 

"The value and necessity of technique must be insisted upon with 
students. Musicians seem more ready to accept this idea and to act 
upon it. It has been my good fortune to know Paderewski well, and 
the amount of time he is willing to give to finger exercises alone would 
surprise many of youl 

" Study the pictures of the Dutch and Spanish painters whose tech- 
nique is almost always fine. At the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York note especially ^The Man With a Hat' by Rembrandt, and 
'The Lady With Clasped Hands' by Franz Hals. 

"Velasquez is a great master; his manner is happy and does not 
look difiicult. Ribera always paints witlx a full brush; his drawing is 
sublime. 

"People speak of the poetical in art, but true poetry is found in the 
brush work. 

"We also hear a great deal about the historic painters. They are 
a stupid lot. Stevens says, * He who paints his own time is the true 
historic painter.' At the Metropolitan I have seen people stand and 
gaze with admiration before the large canvas of Columbus. They 
would do better to study the little Meissonier close by. As I have said 
before, if you can paint a fence rail well it will be far better than an 
attempt at the most sublime scenery, for it is not what you do but 
the way you do it.' 

"To succeed in art one must have great patience and enthusiasm, 
but the head must always control the enthusiasm. Fortuny, Millet, 
Manet are all great masters; yes, and some who abhor the impres- 
sionists will be surprised that I should include Monet in my list, but 
he is certainly great in technique. 

"A student should always aim to submit his work to the highest. 
When you are working keep always in mind some great master whose 
methods you would like to follow. The more general intelligence and 
culture that a man has the better his art will be. It was so with 
Rubens. In choice of subjects Rubens was often vulgar, and his 
paintings would have died long since had it not been for his rare 
treatment. One forgives his vulgar phase because of one's delight in 
his method. 
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'< Now to students I would say— Paint directly. Don't constantly WHER|£ THE 
change your mind. Use your fingers and palette knife whenever you BAY^BERRY 
like. Do away with prejudice about color. Don't bother about whether GROWS 
it is going to last, but get what you want, now. Here are a few of the 
colors that are ordinarily blacklisted: Chrome, Black (how absurd! 
have it), Bitumen, yes, have Bitumen if you like, many of the old 
masters used it and their canvases have lasted pretty well. Use brushes 
of every variety and shape, long and short, pointed and rugged. Ex- 
periment with different kinds of canvas. Whistler takes no end of 
pains preparing his. Keep a large number on hand, but retnember that 
the very absorbent canvas is difficult for a beginner. Later on you 
may be able to paint with less dependence upon material, but it is 
hard enough to succeed when you have the best of everything. 

" Perhaps some of you cannot afford this. I can remember the time 
when I used to think I should be perfectly happy if I could only have 
all the canvas and all the paint that I wanted. 

"This will do for to-night." * 

While they sat sipping their ginger pop and eating salted crackers 
Mr. Parsons said, " What*do you think about Chase now?'* 

" I think he is simply sublime," answered Louise with shinihjg eyieis. 

"Oh, you are going to be like all the others," remarked Miss Peter- 
sen, somewhat sarcastically. "I must say there are a great niahy 
points where Chase and I do not agree." 

"Poor Mr. Chase," murmured Mr. Parsons. 

"In the first place I cannot conceive of any human being who ipould 
paint raw beef so as to make it attractive," she continued, "and if it 
couldbe done, is the game worth the candle?" - - 

"Now to me," said Mr.Parsons, >!that seemed the strongest, point 
in Mr. Chase's talk. In literature as well as in art it is the manner 
rather than the matter that is interesting. This theory is, howeye^r, 
exactly opposite to the one held by F. Hopkinson Smith. I had the 
pleasure of being in Cambridge last winter when he delivered his 
lecture on * Impressionism and Realism.* He is decidedly opposed 
to impressionism. Aifter the lecture we adjpurned to the home 9^ 
friend Arthur Ingraham. Ingraham has several very fine Monets in 
his collection. Mr. Smith failed to admire them, and his principal 
objection seemed to be the choice of subject. He said to Ingraham, 
' When God Almighty has put so many beautiful things in the world 
how can a man of sensibility paint such an ugly thing as a haystack ?' 
We remonstrated, and insisted that the simplest objects were glo- 
rified with sunshine, that those canvases fairly vibrated and radiated 
light, but he could not see it in that way." 

" It seems to me," said Louise, "that Mr. Chase has the right on 
his side; at the same time I think it is much more difficult to paint 
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WHERE THE a simple subject and make it attractive than one which is intrinsically 
BAY-BERRY interesting. I used to get along pretty well at home in Cleveland 
GROWS doing street scenes, church spires and the shipyards, but these breads 
simple subjectsare so simple that they are subtle." 

''I studied with Vonnoh in Philadelphia, last winter," remarked 
Miss Petersen, "and he not only discarded black but all the siennas 
and the ochres. I think you can get your pictures much fresher and 
higher in key in that way than by using those dark colors." 

"They say Tarbell does, too," said Louise. "He has a summer 
school near Boston." *f* 

" What new criticisms have you had from Mr. Chase, Helen ? I am 
on the look-out for pointers," said Louise one day. 

"Yesterday I was sketching in Mrs. Terry's garden. He told me to 
note the deepest green first, also the hollow of the doorway, so as to 
avoid making the study too dark; then in painting the white flowerjs^ 
in the foreground to remember that white is not pure white at a dis- 
tance any more than black is pure black. He said one of the greatest 
difficulties for students is the treatment of the edge. Compare the 
edge of your card with the edges of a house in the distance. Keep the 
edges wet, wet with paint, not oil or turpentine. Always note the 
color of the background as it touches a figure, because color is not 
positive but relative. A pink gown against a gray background is one 
thing, against a green background another." 

" He was very crushing to me this morning ; he advised me to clean 
my palette, adding that to do so was often equivalent to clearing the 
mind!" ^ 

The work at Shinnecock went steadily on all during the hot month 
of July. Hundreds of canvases were brought in every week for Mr. 
Chase's criticism, and the students continued to rise to heights of 
bliss or drop to depths of despair as his comments were favorable or 
unfavorable. 

The last Monday in July was very warm, but it made no difference 
in the size of Mr. Chase's audience. Society people from South* 
ampton drove up in dogcarts and rapidly filled all the available chairs, 
so that the students sat on campstools, on the window sills, and in 
rows on the floor. 

Helen and Louise were delighted to find their canvases on the first 
board. In that way the agony was sooner over and they could listen 
in peace to the criticism of the others. 

"Whose are these?" 

" Mine, Mr. Chase," said Louise. 

"Your sketches are well — ^very well in a way. The shadows are 
somewhat too dark; not much. It is well for a student to work in a 
high key, but do not make the mistake of condemning a picture 
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merely because it is dark. If the values iare maintained it is the same 
thing whether painted in a low or a high key. I would advise you to 
go on as you are doing. That is all for you," 

"Whose are these?*' 

"Mine, Mr. Chase/' said Helen. 

"I find in these studies too great an effort to conform to academic 
rule. Avoid that. Avoid picture-making of any kind. I know what it is. 
I was brought up in a schoolwherewe were required to conform so 
strictly that we would make a than stoop to bring him within certain 
lines of composition. Perhaps in time you may care for such subjects, 
but at present paint anything. Take more pleasure in the manner of 
doing. By confining yourself to one class of subjects you pass over 
many phases of nature that you can learn to delight in. For a time do 
what seems to you 'queer.' In nearly all the so-called queer pictures 
by masters you will find an understanding of the law of balance. 
Your academic knowledge will not be wasted.'' 

"Whose are these?" . 

"Mine, Mr. Chase," said Miss Petersen. 

"Ah ! I wish I could have had you before you had studied with any 
one else. You owe some man a grudge for teaching you to see things 
as you do. Generalize more. See things in a big way without cutting 
them all up. Decide upon a tone, place it and leave it. Keep the skies 
back. Look through two fingers, noting the color all the way up the 
canvas. Lay it in that way and then you can carry it on with values 
maintained. Make your foregrounds exist. Don't be afraid of drawing 
them carefully. It will help all the rest. Paint, don't stain." 

"Whose are these?" 

" Mine, Mr. Chase," said Parsons. 

" Did you really see the ground as yellow as that ? " 

"The sun was very bright." 

''No doubt. But you must not forget that golden-rod season is 
coming. If this is the way you see color now your box will have 
nothing brilliant enough for that. The color of a shadow is most dif- 
ficult to determine; watch the light next to it and always see at least 
three tones at once. After awhile you can see all. Never fix your gaze 
on one spot and paint it. If I can't get what I want, instead of work- 
ing on that spot I run away from it. It is a surer way to accomplish 
it, believe me." 

"Whose are these?" 

"Mine, Mr. Chase," said Miss Murfey. 

"Your work is intelligent, a good eye for size. But what a difficult 
problem you have undertaken in this last. If you must leave a sketch 
incomplete treat it in such a way that your fingers will itch to go on 
with it," and so forth and so forth, until each of the students felt a 
new light on his work and a new inspiration to continue. 
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WHERE THE When the last study had been criticized Mr. Chase resumed with 
BAY-BERRY greater fire, "Among some of the canvases I see work which seems 
GROWS to me commercial. That means death! Surely, surely. Never do it if 
you wish to attain position as an artist. It means damnation, ruination. 
Don't try to please the people who like such things, try to displease 
them. The artists are the ones you must try to please. If a person can- 
not do a thing himself he has no right to criticize. One of the most 
difficult things we have to learn is to harden ourselves to the opinion 
of others. Do not be afraid. Play with and enjoy your work. Try to 
say little, but say that little well. The artistic is the rarest thing in art, 
the most difficult to explain, the simplest when you understand it. 
It is largely a matter of feeling. You are dismissed." 
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As they came out of the studio Miss Petersen said to Louise, 
"There were sixteen pumps and twenty-five fence rails today. Did 
you count them?" "No indeed," said Louise, "I had all I could do 
to take notes while Mr. Chase talked." 

"Well there were, and right after criticism Miss Murfey went to 
Chase and said, 

* Methought it was a pump 
That stood in Terry's yard, 
I looked again and saw it was 
Three fence rails cold and hard. 
"Try something simpler still," he said, 
"Try looking through a card." ' 
"What did Mr. Chase say at her audacity? " 
" He only laughed at her foolishness, as he always does." 




EMiLE ZOLA A work of art is nature seen through the medium of a temperament. 

THEODORE CHILD Thc cyc of thc artist sees many things which the eye of the ordi- 
nary man does not perceive. 

JOHN RusKiN The finest characteristic of modern art is its sympathy. In ancient 
times the best art frequented the Palace. Now it lingers in the cottage. 

GEORGE IN NESS Evcry artist who, without reference to external circumstances, aims 
truly to represent the ideas and emotions which come to him when 
he is in the presence of Nature, is in possession of his own spiritual 
development, and is a benefaction to his race. 
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